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The mysteries of mountains old 

F Wrung from me wondering cries; 

f 1 marvelled at the blueness of 
Far-famed Italia’s skies; 

I gazed with deep emotion oft 
Into the night‘s bright eyes; 

And stood before some sculptured group 

In overwhelmed surprise. 


I thought these feelings ne’er should pass, 
These pictures ne’er grow dim: 

They seemed nigh seared upon my soul 
With coal of seraphim. 

And still within my heart they do 
Awake a moment’s hymn; 

But transient is the mood they wake 
And fleet,—a moment’s whim. 





One only image never fades, 
In dark, or gloom, or fair; 
Thy image, mother, when I wake 
At dead of night is there; 

Thy only image gleams undimmed 
Amid the day’s heaped care, 
And even when alone with God, 

Still haunts my senses e’er. 


en eS 


a 


*Tis graven with the style of pain, 
Like Christ’s—all borne for me; 

Embossed with tenderness like none 
But Christ’s,—who feedeth me; 

Deepened with loyalty like none 
But Christ’s\—who died for me; 

Ruddied with love, defying e’en 
Death’s utter vandalry. 





The mighty Angelo wrought in stone; 
Thou in my baby heart: 
His Moses stares with stony eyes, 
Stone lips that ne’er shall part; 
You called the Almighty’s power to play 
And lo! from nought IT start: 
All earth before me lies,—a king! 
All heaven I grasp,—what art! 
A. A. Thomas, C.Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
KEEPING ON GOD’S PAYROLL 


Cc. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


It looked like an accidental meeting, but it wasn’t. Father Casey 
knew when they changed shifts at the rolling mills, and that is how 
he “happened” along just as Matt Doheny started for home. Honest 
Matt smiled a welcome, the glittering white of his teeth and eyes 
accentuated by his soot-begrimed face. It was a good face to look 
upon—strong, manly, fearless, yet withal tender. Father Casey loved 
him, as did all good people who came in contact with him. As they 
walked along together Matt brought up the subject of the recent 
attack made by a local paper on the Catholic schools, wherein these 
schools had been dubbed hyphenated, un-American, secessionist. 

“They tell me, Father Tim, you handled it beautifully in your 
sermon last Sunday—didn’t leave them a leg to stand on!” 

“They tell you!” repeated the priest. “Didn’t you hear it your- 
self? Weren’t you at Mass?” 

“No Father, I wasn’t there.” 

“Matt,” said the priest earnestly, taking his companion by the arm 
and leading him over beside one of the coal sheds, ‘‘it’s myself that 
knows you weren’t at Mass Sunday. I’ve been watching for you 
Sunday after Sunday. You haven’t been there for months?” 

“No, Father,” he admitted hanging his head. 

“Tell me, in God’s name, what is the matter? We all know you’re 
straight and all right. There is not a better son in the parish than 
you are to your good old Catholic mother. You have the faith. You 
make your Easter duty, but outside of that I seldom see you in church. 
Come, let us get at the root of the trouble. You don’t want to go 
on like this.” 

Matt looked straight at the priest. His big heart was as simple 
as a child’s. 

“Father Tim, I go to Mass while I’m fit, but, God help me, that 
isn’t often, neither is it long.” 

“What do you mean, ‘While you are fit’ ?”’ 

‘ ‘Father, they’re a rough crowd in the mill.—I know it’s no excuse 
for me, and I’m not excusing myself, but I have to tell you since you 
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ask me,—they’re a rough crowd in the mill, and the talk is horrible. 
Every time I make my Easter, I try to keep straight, and maybe I do 
for a couple weeks or so, and then I fall back into the cursing and 
foul language like the rest of them. So there!” said he heaving a 
great sigh after the effort of making the acknowledgment, “I don’t 
go to Mass because I’m in mortal sin.” 

“But,” cried the priest, “you commit another mortal sin every time 
you miss Mass! Surely you know that!” 

“T know it well enough. But what difference does it make? Won’t 
a man be damned for one mortal sin as well as for a thousand?” 

“Yes, but —” 

“Then, after I commit one mortal sin it makes no difference how 
many more I commit, whether it is cursing or missing Mass or any- 
thing else.” 

“Why, Matt, don’t say that! If you follow that principle through 
life your soul will be hopelessly ruined.” 

“But, it’s true, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely not! After you have committed one mortal sin, it 
makes no difference how many more you commit! that is false—false 
through and through! Listen, Matt! One mortal sin does not make 
a habit. There is hope that you will repent of it and lead a better 
life. But if you go on committing mortal sin, you will contract the 
habit, and bad habits are the infernal chains which drag so many down 
to hell. Your own case is an instance in point. You contracted the 
habit of sinful language. You go to Confession at Easter and resolve 
to amend. But that habit has made you a slave. In spite of your 
resolutions you fall back. If you had not contracted this unfortunate 
habit, you could, with your good will, and your disgust for this degrad- 
ing language, work all your life among these foul-mouthed men and 
never once soil your soul with sin. Now do you see what a mistake 
it is to say, after one mortal sin it makes no difference how many 
more you commit?” 

“T see it now, Father.” 

“And what is worse, repeated mortal sins harden the heart. After 
your Easter Confession, you made a fight against sin. When you did 
fall, you hated and detested the sin; your conscience troubled you 
about it. But because you said, Now that I have committed one 
mortal sin, it makes no difference how many more I add to it, you 
have grown so that you commit sin without any resistance whatever 
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and without any remorse of conscience. Why, I dare say, you do 
not even know how many sins you committed today.” 

“They couldn’t be counted,” said Matt. 

‘There, don’t you see, your heart is growing hard. A hard heart 
is the terrible punishment of oft repeated mortal sins. Once the heart 
is hardened, there is little hope of true repentance even on one’s 
deathbed.” 

“Oh, I intend to confess my sins at least when I’m dying!” 

“How do you know that you will have a chance? How many of 
the men you knew met with a sudden death where there was no time 
to call a priest!” 

“T hope I strike better luck than that!” 

“Tt is not luck—it is God’s bounty! Almighty God can send you a 
priest and give you plenty of opportunity to make your Confession, 
or He can strike you down in a second without so much as time to 
utter a cry for mercy. Now, every time you commit a mortal sin, 
you deliberately, knowingly, offend Almighty God; you offer Him a 
deadly insult, contemn Him to His very face. If you have done that 
only a few times, you can still hope—even if death surprises you— 
inat He will send you a priest and give you time to repent. But if 
you have gone on committing mortal sins, outraging and insulting your 
God hundreds of times a day for months and years, what right have 
you to believe that He will take special care to give you a priest and 
plenty of time to repent before you die? Should you not rather 
expect that, since you have spent you life piling up sins, He will allow 
you to be crushed and buried in hell under the hideous load? Or even 
if the priest does reach you in time and you tell him your sins, that 
does not necessarily mean that you will die a good death. The priest 
cannot save you, Confession cannot save you, unless you have genuine 
supernatural sorrow for your sins. Is it likely that you will have 
that sorrow, if you have gone on committing sins without the slightest 
resistance or regret? You cannot have true sorrow without God's 
help. It is true that He will give you ordinary help, but you have 
abused His ordinary help so much and so often that it will hardly 
move you now. Even though you have a priest at your bedside, you 
will most probably die without true repentance, unless God gives you 
a most extraordinary grace or help—greater even than He gives to 
His faithful friends. Why should He give this special and extra- 
ordinary favor to you who have persisted in living as His sworn 
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enemy! Matt, never again say: After committing one mortal sin, it 
makes no difference how many more I commit. You see where that 
false and fatal principle will lead you.” 

“Should I go to Mass even if I have a mortal sin on my soul?” 

“Why, certainly !” 

“But isn’t that a sacrilege?” 

“Not at all! In Holy Mass our dear Lord offers Himself for 
sinners. If you assist devoutedly He will give you the grace to Be 
sorry for your sin, to confess it and get out of it. Sinners are in 
greater need of Holy Mass than good people who have no sin. The 
worst of all sinners is he who has not only committed sin, but fully 
intends to keep on in his wicked ways. Even such a one should go 
to Mass. If he at least keeps on going to Mass faithfully he will be 
reminded in the sermons of the goodness and mercy of God, of the. 
unhappy state of the sinner, and grace will sooner or later touch his 
heart and force him to repent. I will go further. Abandon that 
false principle: After I have committed one mortal sin, it makes no 
difference how many more I commit. In its stead take as your motto, 
Even though I have one mortal sin on my soul, I will try not to add 
another to it. Do this, and I maintain God will not allow you to 
die unprepared. Listen well; this is a truth of vital importance: An 
act of the perfect love of God takes away mortal sin even before you 
have gone to Confession. Suppose you have committed one mortal 
sin. After that you try at least not to commit another. You go to 
Mass, say your prayers, and perform all your duties. Temptations 
come. Instead of weakly yielding, you fight against them. I am con- 
vinced that by acting in this way you make many acts of the perfect 
love of God—not in words, but in deeds—and that is genuine love. 
Don’t you see that that one unfortunate mortal sin is taken away even 
before you get to Confession, and you are already God’s friend once 
more. Of course you ought not to take chances. You ought to go 
to Confession at once, but even should death surprise you before you 
have done so, it would find you free from sin and your immortal soul 
would be saved.” 

“I guess,” remarked Matt with a grin, “I’m a Christian by trade, 
but I’m not working at it!” 

“You ‘work at it’ for a couple of weeks at Easter time, and then 
after you commit the first mortal sin, you lay off for another eleven 
months and more until the next Easter comes around. If one of you 
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men would act in that way in the mill what would they do to him?” 

“Fire him.” 

“Could he justly complain?” 

“He sure couldn’t!” 

“Then if you want Almighty God to retain your name on His pay- 
roll, keep on the job. If you are a Christian, work at it! He is the 
best of all masters to work for. He pays big for everything you do 
for Him, no matter how insignificant it may seem, time and a half 
and double-time, a thousand times over, all the time, with a pension 
for eternity when the job is done. There is His proposition, my lad, 
what are you going to do about it?” 


“T'll punch the clock bright and early every morning in His mill 
from now on,” said Matt. 


FACTS ABOUT POPES 





Of the first thirty Popes, twenty-nine were martyrs; St. Dionysius, 
the twenty-fifth Pope, escaped this fate. The total number of mar- 
tyred Popes is thirty-three; we venerate eighty-two Popes as Saints. 

One hundred and four Popes were Romans; 103 were natives of 
other parts of Italy; 15 were Frenchmen; 9 were Greeks; 7 were 
Germans; 5 were Asiatics; 3 were Africans; 3 were Spaniards; 2 
were Dalmatians, while Palestine, Thrace, Holland, Portugal and Eng- 
land have each furnished one occupant of the Papal Chair. 

Nine Pontiffs reigned less than one month, 30 less than one year, 
II more than 20 years, 6 have reigned over 23 years; the longest 
reign except that of St. Peter, who was in Antioch 7 years and in 
Rome 25 years, 2 months and 7 days, was the reign of Pius IX, who 
was Pope 31 years, 7 months and 21 days. The next longest, but 
one, again excepting that of St. Peter, was his successor’s Leo XIII, 
who was Pope 25 years and 5 months. The combined successive 
1eigns of these two Popes are the longest in history covering a period 
of 57 years and five months. 

Including the late Pontiff, Benedict XV, there have been only nine 
Popes since the foundation of the American Republic. Benedict XV 
was the two hundred and sixtieth Pope. 
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The Undying Dynasty 
THE BULWARK OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


T. Z. AUSTIN, C. SS. R. 


In the year 1865, when Napoleon III. was just beginning that 
treacherous conduct of his which cost the Church so much suffering 
and ended in the robbery of 1870, Henri d’ Ideville, the last of the 
French diplomats to leave Rome, came to Pius IX. for a parting 
audience. He presented his young son to the Holy Father. Pope 
Pius said to him these grave words: 

“My dear sir, impress upon your son’s mind the remembrance of 
ihe old man clad in white, whom he now beholds. Whatever may 
happen to me who am nothing, know that in the same place where I 
now stand, your son, should he return as an old maa with his son and 
grandsons, will find here another man also clad in white as I am.” 

More than half a century has passed since that day. I know not 
whether the young d’Ideville or his sons or grandsens are alive,—but 
if they are, they can see in the very same place where Pius IX. spoke 
with the elder d’Ideville, another man clad in white. 

Since then we have seen in papal white Leo XIII., Pius X., Bene- 
dict XV., and now Pius XI., “gloriously reigning.” Popes die; the 
papacy dies not: “I shall be with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world” said He, to whom “all power was given in 
heaven and on earth”. 

We have seen the passing of Benedict XV. Let us stop a moment 
at his tomb and recount the deeds that have endeared him to all 
Catholic hearts, and that make us lift up our heads more proudly for 
being loyal children of the Pope. 


THE MAN. 


“Oh what a little Pope!” That was the first impression which the 
Pope’s appearance made on Charles Phillips, the N. C. W. C. corre- 
spondent at Rome, when Card. Dougherty received the Red Hat. 
Benedict XV. was perhaps the smallest Pope to occupy the chair of 
St. Peter for many a year; and his smallness appeared still more 
noticeably in the midst of the Papal gendarmes, the Swiss Guard and 
the Palatine Guard—composed as they are of men of big stature. 
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He was about 5 ft. 6 in.—and when he sat in the Papal Throne to 
deliver an address at an audience, it was remarked that his feet did 
not reach the floor. 

Though small, he was gracefulness itself in his movements. The 
same reporter assures us: “Benedict is not like many small men, who 
are merely short. The Pope is small, but with a figure perfectly 
proportioned, which gives him that odd little quick grace which char- 
acterizes people built on a diminutive but symmetrical scale. I noticed 
this grace of motion a few moments later when he was celebrating 
Mass,—in his hands especially, which are beautifully little and gracile. 
When he lifted those hands up at the altar, they swept a man’s heart- 
strings with a swift emotion.” 

As a speaker, moreover, he was the personification of earnestness. 
“It was on this occasion,” continues Charles Phillips, “that I first heard 
Pope Benedict speak. There was a surprise in store for any man 
who might have imagined there was frailty in the make-up of ‘such 
a little Pope’. He is one of the most forceful and dramatic speakers 
I have ever listened to, and I doubt if there is his superior anywhere 
in the Church, when it comes to delivering a moving, impassioned 


address. I shall never forget that address * * * His face was 


alight, his dark eyes glowed, his voice vibrated through the chamber 
with an arresting power. It was an unforgettable moment!” 

Indeed, though “such a little Pope”, from him went forth that 
mysterious sensation of hidden, supernatural power, which impresses 
everyone who approaches the representative of Christ on earth. This 
is so noticeable that it is remarked by Protestant as well as Catholic. 
I have felt it and observed others under the spell. A short time 
before Pope Benedict’s death, Lt. Commander W. H. Bytham of the 
British Army thus describes an audience he had with the late Pope: 

“A short, slender figure with black hair, wearing glasses perched 
on the bridge of his nose, through which he looks in e paternal, if 
perhaps a trifle quizzical manner,—dressed in a cream-colored robe, 
with a cape,—a round and cream-colored cap,—scarlet shoes with a 
simple design worked on them in gold cord, and round his waist a 
broad cream-colored water-silk sash, the two ends having a gold cross 
worked in them and a gold cord fringe, such was the Holy Father.” 

But not all. Then he gave his blessing; and at once, more than 
man appears. Lt. Commander Bytham continues: 

“With an indescribable feeling of sanctity each one of us rose 
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reverently to our feet, feeling that indeed we had been richly blessed. 
Never in my life have I felt the potency of a blessing such as that 
bestowed on me by the Holy Father.” 


A DAY’S WORK. 


But we do not yet understand the man until we get a glimpse of 
him at work. 

Bishop Kelley of Grand Rapids who had an audience with Pope 
Benedict last fall had this to say: 

‘He is very sympathetic and has the happy faculty of getting the 
essential points of one’s conversation. If he were a newspaper 
reporter he would not sense more quickly the great big interesting 
facts, the facts that are worth while in your story * * * He 
works harder than any of the big captains of industry in America 
* * * There is no vacation ahead and very little relaxation except 
a walk in the Vatican Gardens.” 

In fact, the order of day he followed makes us wonder how he 
could stand it. It was a giant’s day. 

Seldom in bed before midnight, he was always up and dressed by 
5:00 o’clock, his Mass was only at 6:00 o’clock. The meantime he 
spent in prayer, meditation, the reading of Scripture and the Fathers 
of the Church, as preparation. Then came his Mass, after which he 
assisted at another as thanksgiving. At 8:00, breakfast, i. e., black 
coffee. 8:30-1:30, work: audiences with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, the Cardinals of the Curia, secretaries of the various Congre- 
gations, commissions and offices; with representatives of the various 
nations; with the people in public, 1:30, dinner, alone. 2:00-2:30 
a rest, taken seated in a chair. 2:30-3:00, a walk in the Vatican 
Gardens with his brother. 3:00-6:00, work. 6:00-8:00, Breviary and 
prayer. 8:00-9:00, work: audiences and correspondence. 9:00, 
rosary and supper, again alone. At 10:00, he was back at his desk 
once more for work till midnight. About 12 hours of work in all! 
A long and busy day! 


NO WONDER. 


But how could it be otherwise, when we think of the greatness 
and sublimity of his office! 

A non-Catholic writer in the “Southern Cross” thus describes his 
impression of it: 
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“To be the infallible spiritual guide of a multitude of people— 
perhaps a sixth of the population of the world; to derive from the 
Chief of the Apostles, through 258 intermediaries, a primacy of 
honor and authority, among Christian folk; to be seated in this in- 
effable honor in the city of Rome, imperial and eternal; to operate a 
governing machinery of patriarchs, metropolitans, archbishops, nuncios 
and legates, priests and innumerable orders of monks, friars and 
nuns—a machinery which in delicacy and efficiency is the wonder of 
the world; to have interests and duties in connection with every nation 
in both hemispheres—from Alaska and Iceland to Cape Horn—from 
Spitzbergen to the Cape of Good Hope and to the southernmost part 
of India, where it dips its foot into the Southern Ocean ;—to watch 
all things political and ecclesiastical in behalf of an organization which 
has its tendrils in every cranny and crevice of the social structure of 
Europe, America, Asia and Africa—what position has earth to show 
which can compare with this for eminence of standpoint, breadth of 
view and reach of power!” And who can describe the weight of the 
responsibility resting upon the Pope! 

Such was our late Holy Father, Pope ‘Benedict XV. 


IN WAR. 


Now for a glimpse of his work. We can take but an aviator’s 
view, as we speed over his Pontificate. 

Benedict inherited the war at his accession to the Papal Throne. 
Never before, perhaps, had the world been in so sad a condition. It 
had broken the heart of Pius X.; to Benedict XV. it was left to see 
it through. In the midst of the turmoil of hatred and bloodshed, he 
became the High-priest and Prophet of peace and charity. 

His very first utterance on that September day, 1914, when he was 
elected, was a cry for peace; addressed to all the world: 

“From the Good Shepherd, Jesus Christ, whose place we hold in 
governing the Church, we have this duty, that we embrace in the 
depths of paternal love all—whoever they may be—His lambs and 
sheep. Wherefore, since following the example of Our Lord, we 
should be and are ready to lay down even our life for their welfare, 
we are determined to leave nothing in our power undone to hasten 
the end of this terrible calamity.” 

To this program he was true. It must have been extremely diffi- 
cult, considering that his own children in the Church, were on both 
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sides of the strife, and considering that governments were hostile to 
his faith and office. Yet he did not spare himself. 


THE CALL FOR PEACE 


Then followed—one after another—as opportunity presented itself, 
letter upon letter, communication upon communication, to rulers and 
people. Nov. 1, 1914; Dec. 24, 1914; Jan. 10, 1915; Jan. 22, 1915; 
July 28; Dec. 6. Early in 1916 communication with Emperors Francis 
Joseph and William regarding terms of peace; March 4, 1916; May; 
July 7; Jan. 1917 (negotiations with President Wilson); Aug. 8, 
1917 (letter to all Presidents, Kings, Emperors, Senators and Parlia- 
ments, exhorting them for humanity’s sake to end the war). Down 
to the very end of the war, he did not cease to appeal and exhort in 
the name of God and for humanity’s sake, that the nations should 
come to terms. 

His voice was not cringing or supplicating ; not weak or effeminate. 
It was powerful and manly; it was bold and undaunted with that 
sacred and high earnestness which befitted the Vicar of Christ on 
earth. To unbelieving rulers and princes and men whose minds were 
set on mere earthly gain and advantage, he held up in no mincing 
terms the full meaning of their responsibilities. 

I cannot help quoting from his letter of July 28, 1915—a master- 
piece of powerful style, fatherly love and high seriousness: 

“In the Holy Name of God,” he wrote, “in the name of our heaven- 
ly Father and Lord, by the Blessed Blood of Jesus, price of man’s 
Redemption, we conjure you whom Divine Providence has placed 
over the nations at war, to put an end at last to this horrible slaughter, 
which for a whole year has dishonored Europe. 

“Tt is the blood of brothers that is poured out on land and sea. 
The most beautiful regions of Europe, this garden of the world, are 
sown with corpses and with ruin * * * 

“You bear before God and men the tremendous responsibility of 
peace and war; give ear to our prayer, to the fatherly voice of the 
eternal and supreme Judge, to whom you must render an account as 
well of your public undertakings as of your individual deeds.” 

Thus he spoke.—It was once more Leo before Attila; all the 
world has practically turned barbarian then. 

His voice was not vague. He outlined for them the course which 
duty—plain duty,—plain justice and charity—demanded of them. 
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His voice was impartial. Too well did he realize his position as 
“father”, whose sons, to whom he bore equal love, were engaged in 
mortal combat. In fact that is just the position to which he likened 
his own, when in 1916 he appealed once more for peace: 

“Our paternal voice has until now not been heard, and the war with 
all it horrors continues furious. Nothwithstanding all this, we can- 
not, we must not be silent. It is not allowed to a father, whose sons 
are in fierce combat, to cease from admonishing them, simply because 
they resist his prayers, his tears.” 

Some, blinded perhaps by blood and the smoke of war, thought 
he should condemn this or that side. The Holy Father never forgot 
his office. 

“Truly,” he wrote, “it is the office of the Roman Pontiff, who is 
constituted by God to be the supreme interpreter and upholder of the 
eternal law, to declare that no one shall for any cause do injustice to 
another ; this we have done repeatedly, openly reprobating every such 
injustice, by whomsoever done. But to enbroil the pontifical authority 
with the contentions of the warring nations, this would be unbecoming 
and useless. 

“Indeed anyone who at all prudently weighs the case, must see 
that in this struggle, the Apostolic See, despite the fact that it is sorely 
grieved, must remain absolutely impartial: since the Roman Pontiff, 
as taking Christ’s place on earth, who died for all men and for each, 
must embrace in his love all who are engaged in this combat; as 
Father of the Catholic Church, having his numerous children every- 
where, he must be equally solicitous about the salvation of all. There- 
fore, he must regard in them, not the peculiar reasons that divide 
them, but the common bond of faith by which they are united.” 

His voice was absolutely disinterested. 

“With no view to our own self-interest do we speak thus, but in 
charity towards them (all rulers) and towards all nations. Let them 
not suffer our voice of father and friend to pass away unheeded.” 

Indeed, he did not have anything to lose; on the contrary, the war 
brought him what probably no years of peace could have won for 
him: the esteem and even the affection of the world. 


STORMING HEAVEN. 


His voice was not heard; amid the storm of passion raging in 
men’s bosoms and the storm of war thundering across the continent, 
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the voice of Christ’s Vicar like that of one crying in the wilderness— 
was not heeded. 

Even his atempt to secure an armistice for Christmas day in 1914 
fell short. It pained him deeply. 

“Oh,” he writes, “the sweet hope that we had conceived of con- 
soling so many mothers, so many wives, with the certainty that their 
dear ones would not be exposed to death at least during the days 
devoted to the commemoration of our Lord’s Birth! Oh, the sweet 
illusion we entertained of letting the world feel at least a taste of that 
peace it has lacked for so many months! But alas! our Christian 
initiative was not crowned with success.” 

A miracle was necessary : only God could calm these stormy waters. 
He tried to wring this miracle from heaven: he opened the slucies of 
prayer, and in a great stream it flowed from every Catholic heart. 

On Jan. 10, 1915, he ordained that “throughout the Catholic Church 
solemn prayers should be offered in order to obtain from the mercy 
of Almighty God the peace which all desire.’”’ For this reason, as you 
remember perhaps, he decreed special services for Passion Sunday, 
consisting of Mass, exposition all day of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Rosary, Litany of the Saints, and Benediction. 

And for the occasion he wrote that beautiful prayer: “Dismayed 
by the horrors of a war which is bringing ruin to peoples and nations, 
we turn, O Jesus, to Thy most loving Heart, as to our last hope. 
O God of Mercy, with tears we invoke Thee to end this fearful 
carnage; O King of Peace, we humbly implore the peace for which 
we long, etc.” 

On All Souls’ Day of that year he granted the privilege of three 
Masses, especially for the benefit of the victims of war. 

In July, 1916, he ordered a solemn general Communion of the 
children of the world for the zoth of July. It was a children’s 
Crusade of prayer. He added to the Litany of our Lady, the invoca- 
tion: Queen of Peace, pray for us. 

But yet there was no peace. He failed. But his failure is not a 
disgrace to him, it was not his fault; his failure shall go down in 
history as evidence that he alone of all rulers was actuated by the 
noblest and highest ideals of Christ’s spirit. 


THE SOOTHING HAND. 


If he could not obtain peace, at least he could mitigate the horrors 
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of war and soothe the misery of its vistims. Right and left his bene- 
factions were strewn. Again Christ, in His Vicar, went about doing 
good. 

In the first place, he looked after the religious needs of all com- 
batants and prisoners by appointment of Field Bishops for Italy, 
France, Germany and Austria; by granting all chaplains extraordinary 
faculties in regard to Confession, Mass, Communion and blessings; 
by writing to various nations to secure chaplains for all prisoners; 
by sending his representative to visit the prison camps of the various 
nations in his name. 

Then he established the “Prisoners’ Bureau”. From all parts of 
the world, but especially from France and Belgium, came letters in- 
quiring for missing soldiers. At first the Pope read these personally 
and ordered the proper inquiries to be made. But as time went on, 
the work grew to such proportions, that a staff of 200 men had to be 
assembled to attend to all correspondence. 

Next he secured from all but the Turkish government, that the 
inhabitants of occupied territories could communicate with members 
of their families outside. 

In Dec., 1914, he secured from all governments the exchange of all 
prisoners incapacitated for military service. 

In January, 1915, the liberation and exchange of all civilian 
prisoners. Thus more than 3,000 Belgians, 20,000 French and 3,000 
Germans were liberated within a month. In May, 1915, he succeeded 
in having sick and wounded prisoners given a haven in Switzerland 
and other neutral countries; and in June, 1916, he got the same favor 
for prisoners with four or more children. In January, 1918, followed, 
at his request, the restoration to their homes of Italian prisoners in 
Austria who were afflicted with tuberculosis. 

He became, finally, the Almoner of all war-torn countries. When 
his own resources were insufficient to bring relief, he called upon the 
rest of the world to help. Belgium, Poland, Montenegro, Italy, 
France, Germany, Austria, Lithuania, all felt his fatherly attention— 
even to Turkey his gifts reached. To Belgium he gave about 100,000 
lire; besides he enlisted the Catholics of America in their relief. To 
Poland likewise he sent about 100,000 lire and had a collection taken 
up for them in all Catholic Churches, which netted almost 4,000,000 
francs. To Germany he gave 400,000 lire and Austria 250,000. Here 
it was especially the sad lot of the children that touched his heart. 
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The Doll 
THE CHEERFUL SUNSHINY FACE 


ADAPTED BY T. Z. AUSTIN, C. SS. R. 


Baron Boisseron had the gout,—or perhaps his liver troubled him. 
One thing is sure,—it was not his heart. For the heart was not a 
factor at all in Baron Boisseron’s makeup. For instance, it had not 
given a single throb, it was dead as a door-mouse, when, just a few 
days ago he gave a hundred thousand francs for the poor of Paris. 

To tell the truth, he did not give them,—he threw them to the 
poor,—as one would throw a few old bones to some barking, menacing 
dogs. The scandalous Dreyfuss affair had just been concluded, and 
not without rousing the public sentiment against the Jews; some of 
the papers had brought flaming articles against Jewish domination, 
and it was this that pressed the hundred thousand francs from the 
old money-king. It was policy that made him do it. 

The Baron did not belong to that naive class that love to see their 
names and gifts in the daily papers. Not he. He might have de- 
lighted in that in his younger days—under the influence of romance; 
but he had long since gotten over that. If he had any feeling at all 
now, it was for a good meal; and just that he could not have at pres- 
ent; for his doctor was most strict on the point of diet. 

This very morning as he stood before his mirror, the old Baron 
had stuck out his tongue, for he was worried about himself. 

“Humph!” he grumbled; it was thickly coated and boded no good. 

“T’d better lie down again!’ So he did. He stretched himself 
on the luxurious lounge, and drew a richly embroidered coverlet over 
his legs. He picked up his newspaper,—“‘The Journal des Debats,”— 
to while away the time. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed with something that was meant to be a laugh. 
“What’s this?” He read: 

“Distribution of Liberal Gift at the Bureau of Charities,—Today 
there will be distributed at this bureau, to all needy whose case has 
been reported, the sum of 100,000 francs,—the gift of the humani- 
tarian and philanthropic Baron Boisseron. Officials of the Bureau 
have sent out notice during the preceding days and have examined 
the cases of worthy poor to be beneficiaries of the donation. Fifty 
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thousand were found and if they appear today at the Bureau, they will 
receive their share.” 

“Fifty thousand!” he said to himself. “Humph!”’ And he laid 
the paper aside for sheer wonderment; this interested him. “Fifty 
thousand!’’ he repeated, as he raised his arms and folded them behind 
his head. “That means to say,’ he pondered on, “fifty thousand 
people who have nothing,—no means of support whatever; for only 
to such was the money to be distributed * * * No, indeed, 
pauperism is no myth in Paris! * * * But these confounded peo- 
ple have only themselves to blame!” he grumbled fiercely, his nostrils 
distending with excitement. “Such levity as they show! Such idle- 
ness! Such laziness! * * * But,—fifty thousand is after all, a 
rather alarming number! * * * At that rate, each one will receive 
just two francs! Nota princely sum to be sure! * * * Humph! 
That doesn’t go very far!” 

Just then the servant broke in on his reveries. On a silver tray 
he carried a glass of milk, thinned down with water. It was all that 
his doctor permitted him. Very, very slowly he sipped it and then 
lay down to sleep once more. When he awoke, he found himself 
considerably relieved,—in fact quite well. 

By now the dusk had fallen; the early December evening had 
already set in. The electric lights already sparkled in the streets. 
Baron Boisseron, arose, shook himself, and decided to take a walk. 

This was the regular constitutional promenade,—one hour long by 
the watch: not a minute more, not a minute less. Every day it took 
him over the self-same way, down the self-same street,—the great 
Boulevard. The very place was marked where the half hour would 
be up, and he would turn around. 

This evening, however, there was imminent danger that his prome- 
nade would be prolonged beyond the hour: for the crowds were so 
thick on the Boulevard that it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he could get onward. At first it was a puzzle to the Baron. 

“Humph!” he grunted at length. “Of course,—this is Christmas 
eve!” 

Indeed, Christmas was written all over the place. Every store 
blazed in a mass of lights: the candy stores, the grocers, the jewelers, 
the milliners, the big department stores,—especially the toy-shops. 
Each presented a most enticing array of wares. But it did not in 
the least interest the Baron,—for the simple reason that he could 
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have all he wanted. The common run of people, however, seemed 
not to tire of wondering and exclaiming over all the grandeurs. Up 
and down the street they trudged,—boys and girls, who hungered for 
the things they saw; men and women who just gazed stupified or in 
their secret hearts wished they might give some of these shining 
things to their little ones. 

In between the dense stream of deeply interested on-lookers, the 
Baron was literally sandwiched: there was no getting forward or 
backward, except with the current. 

“T didn’t see you this morning at the Charity Bureau, Charlotte,”— 
suddenly exclaimed a decidedly nasal voice. The voice seemed to 
poke the Baron in the ribs and rouse him. 

Just ahead of him a rather oldish woman, her white hair hardly 
hidden by her somewhat shabby and battered cap, was borne along 
on the waves of the crowd. It was she who had spoken. Beside her 
walked the person addressed—a tall young matron, who dragged a 
little child behind her through the throng. 

“We had not applied,” she answered quietly. “You know my 
husband is able to work and earn!” 

“But earns nothing!’ replied the older woman with evident heat. 

The younger woman made some reply—very low and indistinct— 
that sounded, however, apologetic. Aloud she added: 

“How much did you get, Mother Gervais?” 

“Two francs,” said the other. “Just enough to buy coffee and 
sugar for the holidays!” 

It would be a mistake to imagine, even for a moment, that this 
simple little conversation was of any interest to Baron Boisseron, or 
that it mattered anything to him what Mother Gervais would do with 
the two francs she received. Not in the least. He was sandwiched 
in with them, that was all, and perforce had to bear what they said. 

At that moment the crowd moved on somewhat quicker—then again 
came a halt. Everyone had to halt. As luck would have it, it was 
just in front of a toyshop. Before the young matron could realize it, 
her little child broke away and nudged her way up to the show-window 
and pressed its little face against the glass. 

“Mother, mother!” she cried in her delight, “O the dolls—the pretty 
dolis! Look!” 

“Come, child, come!” answered the mother, with a peculiar tremulo 
in her voice, as she tried to draw the child away from the window. 
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“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Mother Gervais, surprised. 
“You always gave the child something for Christmas, Charlotte?” 

Again the young matron made some murmured reply—something 
unintelligible—but it sounded very sad. 

“Tut, tut!’ laughed Mother Gervais. ‘Don’t worry, Charlotte. 
What did I get these two francs for. Here, little one, come with 
me!” and seizing the hand of the child, she disappeared with her into 
the store, before Charlotte could make any reply or remonstrance. 

“There you have it!” grumbled the Baron at the sight. “The levity 
of these proletarians! To buy toys out of their last penny!” And 
for the moment, he seemed to see in vision, not 100,000 francs, but 
50,000 dolls were distributed that day at the Bureau of Charities. He 
regretted his liberality. 

It was just a moment when the two emerged once more from the 
store. The pinched little face of the child beamed with delight as 
she bent over the sorry-faced doll which she carried in her arm with 
real motherly care. The elder woman, who had thus given away her 
coffee and sugar for the holidays, held her head high, and in that 
browned and wrinkled face laughter lent a halo to all: the eyes, the 
toothless mouth, the wan and haggard cheeks. 

Thus she stood before Baron Boisseron. But just for a moment— 
then the jostling throng tore them apart again. The wealthy, blase 
money man, however, upon whom nothing seemed any longer to make 
an impression, could not help saying to himself, as he made his way 
homeward : 

“Strange! I’ve never in my life seen such a cheerful, sunshiny 
face—a face beaming with such real joy, as the face of this old lady!” 

Is giving really so sweet? Had he not given often and given 
liberally, too? Why then had it brought no joy? The human heart 
hides wonderful depths! Giving had never cost him any sacrifice, 
and perhaps it is just sacrifice that makes giving sweet. 


Eighty-seven per cent of 3,000 students attending six Chicago high- 
schools go to the movies from one to six times a week, spending thus 
$42,000 in one year. Those who go most to the movies are by no 
their marks used 393 movie tickets, while the 275 lowest in their 


their marks used 393 movies tickets, while the 275 lowest in their 
marks used 503 tickets a week. 
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The Paths Of Light 


ELIZABETH A. SETON, CONVERT 


AUG. T. ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


Little by little and over long and rough ways did God lead the 
beautiful soul of Mrs. Seton to His Church. She had already had a 
touch of the Cross; but she was in the course of time to drink the 
Saviour’s chalice to the dregs. And yet God was with her leading 
her on. 


Like the poet Francis Thompson she could almost heart the foot- 
fall of 

“those strong Feet that followed, followed after 
But with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbed pace 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

All things fly thee, for thou fliest me.” 


THE MEETING ON THE WAY TO CALVARY. 


She had felt with others in their sufferings almost as if they were 
her own. Just notice, for instance, the spirit of this letter, in which 
she speaks of the Yellow fever victims on Staten Island, to which 
we alluded in our last number. Writing to her Sister-in-law she says: 

“Bebecca, I cannot sleep; the dying and the dead possess my 
mind—babies perishing at the empty breast of the expiring mother. 
And this is not fancy but the scene that surrounds me. Father says 
such was never known before; that there are actually twelve children 
that must die for mere want of sustenance, unable to take more than 
the breast, and from the wretchedness of their parents deprived of it, 
as they have lain ill for many days in the ship, without food, air or 
changing. Merciful Father! oh how readily would I give them each 
2 turn of my child’s treasure, if in my choice! But, Rebecca, they 
have a provider in heaven who will soothe the pangs of the suffering 
innocent.” 

She who could sympathize so deeply in others’ pain, was now 
called upon to suffer herself. 
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THE FIRST TRIAL. 


The first trial was the death of her beloved father, Dr. Bayley. 
At that time she wrote to her sister-in-law: 

“My own Rebecca’s heart aches for me—but all in vain. The 
chance is so small, that hope is folly, except as we refer it to Him who 
ean renew both body and soul in an instant. Father cannot retain 
any nourishment or get rest for any length of time; he knows his 
dear Betty, so as to express by looks his pleasure at seeing her, and 
sometimes puts out his hand. Your poor sister’s only refuge is the 
Father that cannot be removed. Oh, how sweet is such refuge in 
this hour!” 


GREATER SORROW. 


Nearer still came the Cross. 

Early in 1803—after scarcely nine years of married life—her 
husband’s health began to decline rapidly, and he was advised by 
physicians to try a sea-voyage to revive his sinking frame. It was a 
desperate chance—in fact, many thought it foolhardy. But Mrs. Seton 
resolved to try the doctor’s advice. Mrs. Seton—realizing the danger 
for her husband, determined to accompany him. Her younger chil- 
dren she confided to her relatives; the eldest, Anna Maria, then nine 
years old, she took with her as companion during her travels. So 
the three set out for Leghorn, Italy, where Mr. Seton had some busi- 
ness connections—a certain firm of Filicchi Brothers—well-known and 
prosperous merchants. 

At first, her husband seemed to improve. Beautiful are the senti- 
ments that appear in all Mrs. Seton’s letters written during the voyage. 
For instance, as they passed the lighthouse, leaving New York harbor, 
she writes to her sister-in-law : 

“I feel so satisfied in my hidden treasure, that you might think 
me an old rock. Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien (the captain and his wife) 
are really kind friends to us. The steward seems as anxious to please 
me as even our Mary (her servants at home) could be, and a dear 
little child about eighteen months old, makes me sigh for my Tatté 
{her own baby), but as I told my Bayley, I neither look behind nor 
before,—only up,—there is my rest and I wantnothing. They 
threaten a storm, but I fear not with Him.” 

A month and three weeks they were at sea. On November 18, 
they reached Leghorn. There her way to Calvary really began. The 
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news of yellow fever at New York having preceded, they were not 
allowed to land; but Mr. Seton, being sick, was transferred with his 
wife and daughter to a lazaretto on shore, where they were detained 
for four weeks. The reception was most miserable; the lazaretto an 
ugly hole, devoid of all comfort, exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather—a cold, damp building. Mr. Seton grew considerably worse 
from the first day, in fact—was more than once at death’s door. Sub- 
lime is the only word that can describe the faithfulness of his wife. 
She nursed him night and day; she seemed never to sleep, never to 
think of herself; when she had a free moment, she prayed. These 
dark days she describes in a diary, the reading of which, I think, 
would prove a tonic for every mother in trouble. There she was—a 
stranger in a foreign land—her husband sick unto death—with her 
money almost used up—in a lazaretto—barred and bolted in like a 
prisoner—with no tidings from her own at home. 
She describes it thus: 


IN A STRANGE LAND. 


‘In the morning I heard that a boat was alongside of our ship and 
I flew on deck and would have thrown myself into the arms of my 
dear Carlton (Dr. Guy Carlton Bayley of New York—her step-brother, 
at that time working in the firm of Filicchi at Leghorn) ; but he retired 
from me, and a guard, whom I saw for the first time, said: ‘Don’t 
touch’. It was now explained that our ship was the first to bring the 
news of the Yellow Fever in New York, which our want of a bill of 
health discovered. Our ship must go in the roads, and my poor 
William, being sick, must go with his baggage to the lazaretto. 

“At the moment the band of music that always welcomes strangers 
came under our cabin-window, playing ‘Hail Columbia’, and those little 
tunes that set the darlings singing and dancing at home. Mrs. O’Brien 
and the rest were almost wild with joy, while I was glad to hide in my 
berth, the full heart of sorrow which seemed as if it must break. 
You cannot have an idea of the looks of my poor William, who seemed 
as if he could not live over the day. 

“Presently appeared a boat with fourteen oars, and we entered into 
another fastened to this. The lazaretto being some miles from town, 
we were rowed out to sea again, and, after an hour’s ride over the 
waves, the chains which cross the entrance of the canal which leads 
to this place were let down at the signal of several successive bells, 
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and, after another rowing between walls as high as our second-story 
windows, and the quarrelling and hallooing of the watermen where 
we should be landed, we stopped. 

“Another succession of bells brought down one guard after another 
and in about half an hour Monsieur le Capitano, who, after much con- 
sultation and whispering with his lieutenant, said we might come out, 
upon which everyone retreated, and a guard pointed with his bayonet 
the way we were to go. An order from the commandant was sent 
from our boat to the Capitano, which was received on the end of a 
stick, and they were obliged to light a fire to smoke it before it could 
be read. My books always go with me, and they were carefully put 
up, but they must all be looked over and the pages and the little 
cabinet examined. The person who did this, and examined our mat- 
tresses must perform as long a quarantine as ourselves. 

“Poor little Anna! How she trembled! and William tottered along 
as if every moment he must fall,—which had he done, no one for their 
lives would have dared to touch him * * *, 

“At length we were shown the door we had to enter.—No. 6, up 
twenty stone steps—a room with high arched ceilings, like St. Paul’s, 
brick floor and naked walls. * * * 

“And now, on the ship mattress spread on the cool floor my 
William and Anna are sound asleep, and I trust that God, who has 
given him strength to go through a day of such exertion, will carry 
us on. He is our all indeed. My eyes smart so much with crying, 
wind, and fatigue, that I must close them and lift up my heart; sleep 
won’t come very easily. 

“If you had seen my little Anna’s arms clasped round my neck, at 
her prayers, while the tears rolled in a stream, how you would have 
loved her! I read her to sleep, little pieces of trust in God. She said: 

“ “Mamma, if papa should die here—but God will be with us!’ 

“God is with us, and if sufferings abound in us, his consolations 
also greatly abound, and far exceed an utterance. If the wind (for 
it is said there never were such storms at this season) that now almost 
puts out my light and blows on my William at every crevice, and over 
our chimney like loud thunder, could come from any but His com- 
mand,—or if the circumstances that have placed us in so forlorn a 
situation were not guided by His hand,—miserable indeed would be 
our case. Within this hour he has had a violent fit of coughing, so 
as to bring up blood, which agitates and distresses him through all 
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his endeavors to hide it. What shall we say? This is the hour of 
trial; the Lord support and strengthen us in it! Retrospections bring 
anguish; ‘press forward toward the work and prize’.” 

The Filicchis often sent food for the sick man and repeatedly came 
to see the sufferers; but they could speak to him only through the 
grate; no one was allowed in the room. 


KISSING THE CROSS. 


Some days later we read in her diary: 

“William could not sit up. His ague came on and my soul’s agony 
with it. My husband on the cold bricks, without fire, shivering and 
groaning, lifting his dim and sorrowful eyes with a fixed gaze on my 
face, while his tears ran on his pillow without one word. Anna 
rubbed one hand, I the other, till his fever came on.” 

Again we find this beautiful entry: 

“Not only willing to take my cross; but kissed it too; and while 
glorying in our consolations, my poor William was taken with an 
ague which was almost too much for him. He told me, as he had 
often done before, that it was too late; his strength was going from 
him every hour, and he should go gradually, but not long. This to 
me; to his friends he was quite cheerful; he was not able to go to 
them. They were admitted to our door; must not touch the least 
thing near us; and a point of our Capitano’s stick warded my William 
cff, when in eager conversation he would go too near. It reminded 
me of going to see the lions. 

“A quiet half hour at sunset; Ann and I sang Advent hymns in a 
low voice. Oh, after all was asleep said our dear service alone— 
William had not been able in the day; found heavenly consolation, 
forgot prisons, bolts and sorrows * * * .” 

Again we read: 

“How gracious is our Lord who strengthens my poor soul! Con- 
sider my husband,—who left his all to seek a milder climate, confined 
in this place of high and damp walls, exposed to cold and wind, which 
penetrates the very bones, without fire, except the kitchen charcoal, 
which oppresses his breast so much as almost to convulse him * * * 
When nature fails and I can no longer look with cheerfulness and 
hide my head on the chair by his bedside, and he thinks I am pray- 
ing; and pray I do, for prayer is all my comfort—without it, I should 
be of little service to him. Night and day he calls me ‘his life, his 
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soul, his dearest, his all’ * * * Dear, dear William, I can some- 
times inspire him for a few moments to feel that it would be sweet 
to die; he always says: ‘My Father and My God, Thy Will be done!’ 
Our Father, in pity and compassion; our God in power to succour 
and to save, who promises to pardon and to save us through our 
adored Redeemer * * * Only to reflect, if we did not honor and 
love God—if we did not feel the consolations and embrace the cheer- 
ing hope He has set before us, and find our delight in the study of 
His blessed Word and truth, what should become of us!” 


“LITTLE ANN.” 


Little Ann was Mother Seton’s great consolation on that trip. 
She must have been a close follower of her mother, must have caught 
her mother’s spirit. A little conversation that passed between the two 
reveals this most clearly. 

One day when Mrs. Seton was explaining the TeDeum to her, 
she said: 

““One thing always troubles me, mamma; Our Saviour says they 
who reign with Him must suffer with Him, and if I was now cut off, 
where should I go, for I have not yet suffered.’ She coughs very 
much, with a great deal of pain in the breast. She said: ‘Sometimes 
I think, when this pain comes in my breast, that God will call me 
soon and take me from this world where I am offending him; and 
how good would that be, if He gives me a sickness that I may bear 
patiently, that I may try and please Him.’ 

‘My Anna,’ replied Mrs. Seton, ‘you please Him every day when 
you help me through my troubles.’ 

‘Oh, do I, mamma?’ asked the little one. ‘Thank God! Thank 
God!’ ” 

Another day, the dairy tells us: 

“Ann is a treasure. She was reading yesterday (in the Bible) that 
John the Baptist was imprisoned. 

‘Yes, papa,’ she said, telling the story to her father, ‘Herod im- 
prisoned him and Miss Herodias gave him liberty.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ corrected Mr. Seton, ‘she had him beheaded.’ 

‘Well, papa,’ replied Ann, ‘she released him from prison and sent 
him to God.’—Child after my own heart!” comments Mrs. Seton. 


THE HOUR OF ANGUISH. 
So the weary four weeks of their imprisonment in the prison of 
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the lazaretto came to an end. At ten o'clock on December 19th, 
(1803) Mr. Filicchi came with his coach to take the sick man with 
Mrs. Seton and Ann to Pisa. Mr. Seton was so ill, so worn down 
that the removal from the lazaretto to the coach was a positive martyr- 
dom, that wrung a cry of anguish from. the heart of his devoted wife. 
When at last they reached Pisa, we read in the diary: 

“My Father and my God! was all that my full heart of thankful- 
ness could utter.” 

Then came the sufferer’s last struggles—days of worry, care, con- 
stant attention ; nights of watching and prayer for Mrs. Seton. When 
she could do nothing else to relieve him, she prayed by his bedside 
or read from Sacred Scripture. 

‘When I stopped to give him anything,” says the diary December 
26th, “he would say: ‘Why do you stop? What do I want? I want 
to be in heaven,—pray, pray for my soul.’ He said he felt so com- 
fortable an assurance that his Redeemer would receive him that he 
saw his dear little Rebecca smiling before him. * * * At 4 (the 
next morning) the hard struggle ceased: nature sank into a settled 
sob—‘My dear wife and little ones,’ and ‘My Christ Jesus have mercy 
and receive me,’ was all I could distinguish; and again repeated: ‘My 
Christ Jesus.’ Until a quarter past seven, when the dear soul took 
its flight.” 

“At a quarter past seven on Tuesday morning December 27th,” 


continues the diary, “his soul was released—and mine from a struggle 
next te death.” 


IN DARKNESS, LIGHT. 


She had not rested for a week; for three days and three nights 
the fatigue and nursing had been incessant; she had taken but one 
meal in 24 hours; no one dared to touch her husband for fear of 
catching his disease,—so that she had to prepare the body for burial 
herself; and she had to proceed the same day on to Leghorn where 
the funeral was to be. Her anguish is recorded in the dairy: 

“Oh! oh! oh! what a day! close his eyes, lay him out, ride a journey, 
be obliged to see a dozen people in my room till night, and at night 
crowded with a whole sense of my situation O my Father and 
my God!” 

On arriving at Leghorn, she was welcomed into the Filicchi home 
with every mark of sincere sympathy and unbounded generosity. 
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“But,” as she says, “my poor, high heart was in the clouds, soar- 
ing after my William’s soul, and repeating: ‘My God, you are my 
God, and so I am now alone in the world with You and my little ones; 
but you are my Father, and doubly theirs.’ ”’ 

This was her darkest hour: her husband dead, she alone with one 
of her children in a strange land, the rest and all her relatives 
separated from her by the wide ocean, with no prospects, humanly 
speaking, for the future. But when the night was blackest, dawn was 
near and the light was rising over the horizon. It broke through the 
generosity of friends. 

(To be continued) 


A SERMON FROM A LAYMAN 





An educator, Alfred E. Stearns, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, in an address before the Commercial Club said: 

“Civilization has realized that youth has a hard fight on its hands 
and has made it as easy as possible for the boy to be good. The fight 
against sex is the boy’s hardest fight, and in the past the home life has 
been the biggest factor in aiding the boy to keep himself under con- 
trol. 

“But that is changed today. The youth is not given a chance. 
Vice is exalted and virtue made repulsive. Movies, modern litera- 
ture, and the social influence which makes of married life a mockery 
and of home simply a shelter for father, mother, and the children, all 
combine to aid the worst side of the boy to triumph. 

“Home should be a place for the growth of discipline. Children 
should know restraint. The great men in our history were the men 
who knew what discipline was—even the sort of discipline admin- 
istered with a rod. 

“Today the majority of mothers and fathers do not stay at home. 
The home that has influence is becoming a rare thing. There is no 
restraint. 

“T ask you, is that playing fair with the youth of today? Decidedly 
it is not. Rugged manhood is waiting for the appeal. It will respond 
to the challenge of manhood as quickly as it ever did, but first we 
must give them a chance. Social conditions today are an invitation 
to boys to do wrong. It should be just the other way about.” 
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The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER XV. THE CHALLENGE 


REV. W. T. BOND, C. SS. R. 


Butterworth’s action was so sudden and unexpected, that no one 
had time to interpose. Patrick uttered a cry of pain as his two hands 
covered his face. ‘You brute!” cried Grace as Butterworth fell back 
into his chair. Aunt Charlotte was at Patrick’s side in an instant. 
“Come Patrick,’ she said, “into Stanhope’s room. We'll phone 
for the doctor at once.” Janice sprang to her feet, and with her 
napkin began brushing off the coffee, which had splashed on her 
brocade. Father Liscombe said nothing, but his eyes expressed his 
indignation. But Uncle Stanhope! If you had seen him. He sprang 
to his feet with a smothered oath, upsetting his chair in the act. With 
one step he was on Butterworth. “You cur!” he hissed. And taking 
him by the collar with a grip of steel, he half dragged, half carried 
the struggling man across the room, out the door, across the front 
veranda, and with a tremendous kick sent him rolling head over heels 
down the front steps down on the lawn, where Buterworth half dazed, 
sat up. It was a wonder that his neck was not broken. 
stant Janice was down the steps and at his side. 
Clarence?” she exclaimed. 

For answer the young man held up his clenched fist. “ 
you” he screeched, “I’ll have my revenge.” 


“Clarence, what ever possessed you to do such a thing?” wailed 
Janice. 


In an in- 
“Are you hurt, 


“That simpering idiot sitting over there beside you,” he exclaimed. 
“That drove me wild.” 

“You poor boy,” said Janice, laying her hand caressingly on his 
head. “You know very well I don’t care anything for Patrick 
Maloney. What foolish things men do!” 


Butterworth struggled to his feet, and started limping painfully 
to his buggy. 

“Go into that front room,” he said, “and bring me out all my 
stuff, my hat and overcoat, my suit is on the chair and my shoes under 
it. I wont go into that nest of vipers again.” 

Janice soon reappeared with everything. As Buterworth was un- 
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hitching Sultan, and folding up the blankets, he said bitterly: “I sup- 
pose that ends me around here. Does it end me with you too Janice?” 

For answer she put her hands on his shoulders and looked into his 
face. “I’d follow the man of my choice into shame and disgrace,” 
she said. 

He clasped her to his breast for one instant, then into the buggy 
and out into the night. 

In the meantime Patrick lay groaning in agony on Uncle Stanhope’s 
bed, the whole party around him. Now and then some very uncom- 
plimentary remarks about Butterworth escaped him, for you know 
he was only human. It took the Doctor, the same that had ordered 
Janice into quarantine, an hour to reach the place. Before his arrival, 
Charlotte, whose training as a nurse had always stood her in good 
stead, bathed his face and eyes in hot water and put compresses of the 
same across his eyes. Uncle Stanhope had returned immediately and 
sat down on the bed beside Patrick. 

“Never mind, boy,” he said, “that cur hasn’t heard the last of this. 
The cowardly brute! the cad, to commit such an outrage at a gentle- 
man’s table!” and many other uncomplimentary things. In fact, 
everyone had some remark to make, and all expressed themselves in 
the most indignant terms. One alone stood pale and silent, looking 
down on the writhing man, wringing her hands in unexpressible 
sympathy, Isabelle. Grace, noticing her woe-begone attitude, went 
over and stood near her, circling her with her arms, and whispered : 
“We'll hope for the best. I trust that poor Patrick’s eyesight will 
not be injured.” 

At last came the doctor. Charlotte gave him a hurried explana- 
tion of what had happened. He, too, expressed his indignation in no 
measured terms. After a short examination, the patient groaning and 
wriggling, all grouped around the bed with bated breath; the doctor 
looked up smiling. “That coffee was not quite hot enough,” he said, 
“to destroy his eyesight, but hot enough to give him a pair of pretty 
sore eyes for some time. You did just the right thing, Mrs. 
Moriarity,” turning to Charlotte, “hot compresses. Keep that up 
tonight and all day tomorrow.” 

The doctor then fixed up a soothing lotion for the eyes, and a few 
sleeping powders and took his departure, and Patrick was conducted 
to his own apartment, the southwest room. 

Charlotte, Isabelle, and Grace remained with him until after mid- 
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night, changing the compreses every little while, Uncle Stanhope com- 
ing in from time to time, until at last the patient dropped asleep, 
when they all retired. 

Janice, who had hung around the fringe of the crowd, said little 
and made no reply to the many uncomplimentary remarks thrown at 
her “intended”, and after the doctor’s departure she slipped into her 
room and sat rocking, gazing into space, until all movement around 
the house had ceased, then crept noiselessly into bed. 

At daybreak Charlotte quietly opened the door of Patrick’s room. 
He was still sleeping. When the bell rang for breakfast at seven, 
she found him again very quiet and breathing easily. But when she 
returned the third time about eight o’clock, she found Patrick, his face 
flushed, in evident excitement. Charlotte laid her hands on his fore- 
head, then called aloud: 

“Patrick !” 

He awoke with a start and opened his eyes, then gave a cry of 
pain, as the light struck them. 

“You've had a good sleep sir,” said Charlotte. It’s time to begin 
our hot water treatment again.” 

“Oh, Aunt Charlotte, is that you?” exclaimed Patrick. I’m so 
glad! I had a horrible dream !“ 

And as Charlotte bathed his eyes and placed the compress, he 
went on: 

“IT was chained hands and feet to a bare rock, and I saw coming 
in the distance, a horse and rider growing larger and larger as they 
came. They neared me with the deafening clatter and noise of a 
hundred freight-trains. And the horse’s mane and tail flowed back 
very like the tail of an immense comet, and as they came near, I saw 
that the horse had eight legs and every foot—all sent out a shower 
of sparks. The rider was clad in armor, visor down, and brandished 
an enormous spear, and as they came quite near, the horse gave a 
mighty leap, and his eight hoofs landed right on my eyes. Then as 
they drew back for another plunge, the man sprang from the saddle 
and stood on the horse’s back, and brandishing his spear, he dropped 
his visor and cried aloud: “I have conquered!” And the man was 
Butterworth. Just then an arm seemed to come out of an inky sky 
above, and with fearful crash the rock was split asunder, and horse 
and rider went down, down, into the fathomless abyss, and I was 
left hanging and just about to drop when you woke me.” 
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Charlotte laughed. 

“Poor boy, your nerves are unstrung, but you'll soon be your- 
self again. A good breakfast will make you look at the world differ- 
ently. Here, Liza has prepared for you some lovely toast, and eggs 
from Janice’s pet hen. A good cup of New Orleans coffee —” 

“Coffee !’’ exclaimed Patrick while a pained look darted across his 
features. ‘Coffee! Don’t talk to me about coffee! I shall never 
drink another drop of it while I live! I’m done with coffee.” 

“Don’t say that,” cried Janice, entering the room at that moment, 
“or you'll miss a mighty good thing.” 

“Oh, indeed,” broke in Charlotte, “I’ve heard many a married man 
and woman say they’d never marry again, but they do all the same. 
“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

And they all laughed. 

“Yes, and I knew a man once who swallowed a fishbone,” con- 
tinued Janice, “and he vowed he’d never taste fish again. In a month 
he was eating fish more voraciously than ever, and what was worse, 
he’d sit in the sun on an open pier, and angle all day and catch noth- 
ing, and be perfectly happy watching the cork bob up and down.” 

“Just another way,” said Charlotte, “for lazy folks to kill time.” 

“All right, bring on your coffee and toast, and soft eggs,” cried 
Patrick, “I’m converted!” 

“Here Janice, you'll have to feed the baby, I must look out for 
dinner. He’ll never be able to find his mouth.” 

“That’s where I shine,” cried Janice laughing, “I often fed the old 
folks at the hospital in Norfolk.” 

So Charlotte disappeared and Janice laughing merrily fed Patrick 
his breakfast, telling him at the same time that she thought it was 
cutrageous for Butterworth to do what he did, and that she had told 
him so in no uncertain terms, and Patrick, the booby, took it all in 
and was wishing in his heart that he would not be able to see for a 
month. Ah! Isabelle, how will you ever be able to tether this flighty 
bird? 


Uncle Stanhope passed the door and stopped for a moment to listen, 
then passed on wondering mightily. What strange manner of a girl 
is this!’ He contrasted the scene of the night before, when she was 
standing by Butterworth’s side, ready to brave his own wrath, and now 
she’s condemning his act. His conscience hurt him, too. He was 
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beginning to think he had acted too impulsively with Butterworth; 
that it would have been enough for him to have ordered him out of 
the house, without using violence. And going out, he sought Father 
Liscombe, and getting down on his narrow-bones then and there, 
settled the matter. 

The next day Carl Schneiderhahn brought the Maloneys out to 
visit the patient, and Mrs. Maloney, though not so well, could not 
be prevailed on to stay at home. She wanted to see with her own 
eyes what had happened to Patrick. And when she saw him lying 
there with the compresses over his eyes, she could no longer contain 
herself. 

“There, just what I told you,” she exclaimed,” “my children always 
keep me in hot water. When it isn’t one, it’s the other. It’s either 
a runaway, or a shooting, or a flood, or a drowning.” 

“Or a marriage,” ventured Anne. 

“Yes, sometimes it is a marriage!” assented Mrs. Maloney. “I 
knew when you went into that Prohibition business, something would 
happen to you.” 

“And it isn’t all over yet,” interjected Patrick, grinning lugubrious- 
ly. “I'll say for me —” 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” “The world 
is moving onward and I am moving with it. ‘Let me like a soldier die’ 
if I must, provided it is for my country.” 

“O, it isn’t so bad as that, I hope,” said Grace. 

“When I was a girl,” went on Mrs. Maloney, “we hadn’t such 
adventures. Our heroes were peaceful.” 

“But mother, look what you have missed!” chirped in Willie. 

There was a general laugh at this, for the Maloney children all 
thought their mother’s lips somewhat colorless. 

“Missed!” exclaimed Mrs. Maloney hotly. “I missed nothing 
worth having. True, I missed getting kidnapped, and floating on a 
barn door down the Chatohoochee, and getting blown with an anvil, 
but I am well content to have missed such things.” 

There was a peal of merry laughter at these references, and Mrs. 
Maloney wound up by laughing herself with the rest. 

But neither she nor Anne were a bit pleased to hear that Janice 
was feeding Patrick. 

“That’s a little too much,” said Mrs. Maloney. “That is an in- 
timacy I don’t like a bit, and I must warn Charlotte.” 
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Whether she did or not the feeding went on, and it was right 
funny to see Patrick getting his eggs and potatoes like a young mock- 
ing bird. But Janice enjoyed it, and so did Patrick. It did not pre- 
vent her, however, from taking her daily outing on “Butter Ball”, 
and more than once she met Butterworth at the old mill and inforced 
him of everything that was taking place. After the third day, Patrick 
began to grope around, and with Janice’s guidance took ever lengthen- 
ing walks, and Janice revealed a good deal of her inner self, and I 
am thinking that Patrick with his eyes shut was beginning to see more 
of the flippancy and egotism of Janice, than with his eyes open. Some- 
how she did not ring true to his more spiritual standards. 

On the tenth day the Doctor pronounced him “discharged” with 
the exception of wearing a pair of colored glasses for a while as a 
precaution. 

The next morning after breakfast a letter came for him. He was 
sitting on the front veranda, the sun shining brightly, with Janice, 
Father Liscombe and Uncle Stanhope. He broke the envelope care- 
lessly and glanced at its contents. Then he sat up and gave a low 
whistle. 

“What’s the matter,” inquired Uncle Stanhope, “bad news?” 

Patrick gave a short dry laugh, and raising excused himself and 
went into his room, where sitting at the window he slowly and 
meditatively perused the missive a second time. Then he sat for a 
few moments thinking. Sudenly, crimping the letter in his hand, he 
went out. Janice had disappeared into the house. 

“Ah,” said Patrick, “Good luck!” 

Then going over to them, he said earnestly: “come over to the 
bungalow with me, I want to talk over something with you alone.” 

The two men looked at one another. 

“Alright,” said Uncle Stanhope rising. “I’m with you. ‘I’m al- 
ways ready for a hunt, a dance, a fight, or a good meal.” 

When they reached Father Liscombe’s study, Patrick unfolded the 
letter and read: 

“The Commonwealth, 
Pulaski, Ga., 
Jan. —— 


Mr. Patrick Maloney, 
Sir: Having learned that you are fully recovered from your 
recent indisposition, I beg the privilege of your attention. I hope 
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you did not imagine that I could lightly pass over the insult and 
humiliation received recently at Pine Grove. What red-blooded man 
could? Satisfaction, I could not demand from an elderly man like 
Mr. Moriarity. Therefore, as the cause, I hereby challenge you to 
meet me in a fair fight. Col. Wentmore of the Commonwealth will 
represent me. Arrange all particulars with him. If you refuse to 
grant me the meeting, I will brand you as a coward throughout the 
whole state of Georgia. 





CLARENCE BUTTERWORTH.” 

With his first sentence, Uncle Stanhope was on his feet, his eyes 
flashing. As Patrick proceeded he paced back and forth, clenching his 
fists. From time to time, angry exclamations broke from his lips. 
“The cad! the brute!” etc., etc. 

At last, as Patrick finished and folded the letter, he could hold 
his peace no longer. 

“The scamp,” he cried, “that’s my fight, not yours! Too elderly 
for him, eh? He means he’s too young for me! I'll mop up the 
whole country with his drunken carcass!” and other kind exclama- 
tions, too flamboyant to set down on dry paper. Patrick looked at 
Father Liscombe and smiled. 

“Calm yourself, Uncle Stanhope,” he said, “and be seated and 
listen to my plan. I want to tell you,” turning to Father Liscombe, 
“that I have no anger, ill will, or hatred towards the fellow. But I’ll 
meet him just to give him the castigation he deserves. But I won't 
injure him. That wouldn’t be any sin, would it Father?” 

Father Liscombe looked thoughtfully for a moment. 

“Well,” he finally replied, “I think, all things considered, you could 
meet him provided no scandal be given.” 

“Tl! look out for that,’ answered Patrick. “It'll be a fist fight, 
and very little of that. Wiaull you be my second, Uncle Stanhope?” 

“You bet your bottom dollar I will,” replied Uncle Stanhope en- 
thusiastically. “I belong to the ‘fighting race’ and I haven’t refereed 
a fight for a long time. The last fight I saw, was two roosters. Give 
him the best you’ve got in your shop; and look out for foul play. 
That fellow is capable of anything.” 

“No,” answered Patrick, “I wont hurt him. I just want to make 
him cry ‘enough’. Very well, we'll talk it over and make our plan, 
before I go to town this afternoon, and then you can make all arrange- 
ments with Col. Wentmore. I know this Wentmore. He’s a kind 
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of shyster lawyer. What he doesn’t know about law, would fill many 
books. And he’s unprincipled too.” . 

That afternoon Patrick rode over to Lee Station on the “Narrow 
Gauge”, accompanied by Janice on “Butter Ball”. She was effer- 
vescent with gaiety, and under the spell of her physical beauty, Patrick 
quite forgot that he had glimpse of her heal self when his eyes were 
closed, and he went on rambling to town on the bumpy road, as happy 
as a clam on a sandbank. 

When Patrick got home that evening, the first one he met was 
Isabelle who was visiting. 

“So your eyes are alright again,” she said giving him a wistful 
little look. “I hear that you have been living like a prince at Pine 
Grove, living on eggs and potatoes like young mocking birds, and 
being fed with a spoon.” 

“Yes,” returned Patrick, flushing a little under Isabelle’s quizzical 
gaze, “I’m as good as ever again and ready for another round.” 

Isabelle was prevailed upon to stay for supper, and there was a 
very happy family reunion. After supper Patrick took his father to 
the library, where he read Butterworth’s letter, and detailed his own 
plan. Mr. Maloney shook his head at first, but finally consented after 
Patrick convinced him that the meeting was a kind of necessity. Then 
Patrick went to his room and wrote the following letter to Butter- 
worth: 

Pulaski, Ga. 
Jan. 





Mr. Clarence Butterworth, 

Dear Sir: Your note of the 17th inst. containing a challenge to 
meet you in a “fair fight’? received. In response I wish to say that I 
am a Catholic and my religion teaches me that I must not harbor 
anger or ill will against anyone. So I wish to assure you that I have 
freely forgiven you the injury you have inflicted upon me, and retain 
no ill will towards you. After this statement, if you insist on a 
meeting, I accept. As I am the challenged party, I have the right to 
choose the weapons. The weapons I choose to use are our hands and 
feet. Our clothes will consist exclusively of short bathing-tights and 
tennis shoes, everything goes except biting—striking, kicking, wrest- 
ling, butting. The contest ends when the first cries “enough”. The 
place, ‘““Heron’s Glen” in the woods about midway between “Pine 
Grove” and the “Hermitage”; the date, Jan. 25, at high noon. Mr. 
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Stanhope Moriarity is my second. Col. Wentmore can communicate 
with him and make all arrangements. This, you understand, in case 
you insist on the meeting. 
Yours, 
PATRICK MALONEY. 


When this note was delivered to Butterworth by a special messen- 
ger he was closeted with McGregor with the decanter standing on the 
table between them. On opening it, he jumped to his feet. 
“Hurrah!” he cried, “splendid.” I'll hammer the runt into a 
pulp!” 

And he hurried downstairs to lay the letter before Col. Wentmore. 

Jan. 25, was a warm sunny day, and about 11:45 A. M. two autos 
drove to “Heron Glen’, a natural arena in the heart of a gloomy 
forest of pine, cypress, and birch trees. Patrick had Stanhope, Karl 
Schneiderhahn and young Doctor Mudd. Butterworth had Col. Went- 
more, McGregor, and Dr. Bixby. The Doctors were brought along 
more as a precaution than anything else. Uncle Stanhope roped off 
a space, and after each man had been carefully examined to be sure 
of no foul play, the signal was given and the two men faced each 
other. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ANGELICAL SALUTATION 
St. Alphonsus Liguori 


The devout recitation of the Hail Mary is most pleasing to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Whenever she hears it, it would seem as if 
the joy she experienced when the Archangel Gabriel announced to her 
that she was the chosen Mother of God was renewed within her. 
With this object in view, we should often salute her with the Hai 
Mary. “Salute her,’ says Thomas a Kempis, “with the angelical 
salutation; for she indeed hears this sound with pleasure.” The 
Divine Mother herself told St. Matilda that no one could salute her in 
a manner more agreeable to herself than with the Hail Mary. 

He who salutes Mary will also be saluted by her. And her salu- 
tation will take the form of some grace corresponding to the wants 
of him who salutes her. “She willingly salutes us with grace,” says 
St. Bonaventure, “if we willingly salute her with a Hail Mary.” To 
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which Richard of St. Laurence adds: “If we address the Mother of 
our Lord with the Hail Mary, she cannot refuse the grace we ask.” 
To practise this devotion: 


1. We can every morning on rising and every evening on going 


to bed say three “Hail Marys” prostrate, or at least kneeling; and add 
to each “Hail Mary” this short prayer: “O Mary, by thy pure and 
immaculate Conception, make my body pure and my soul holy.” 

2. Wecan say the “Angelus” with the usual three “Hail Marys” 
in the morning, at mid-day, and in the evening. In 1724 Pope Bene- 
dict XIII granted an indulgence of a hundred days to all who recite 
the “Angelus”, and a plenary indulgence once a month to those who 
during that time have recited it daily as above, on condition of going 
to Confession and receiving Holy Communion, and praying for the 
usual intentions. 

Ordinarily the Angelus should be said kneeling; but on Saturday 
evenings and the whole of Sunday, it should be said standing. 


THE FULL LARDER 





These are the days of high prices. Even for the necessaries of 
life must we pay so dearly that Lent comes unbidden to the doors of 
the poor. 

But the Lord’s larder is full. The food of the soul is all around 
us. 

“My food is to do the will of him who sent me.” So said our 
Lord. And we as Christians, followers of Christ, should use the 
same food as our Master. Do the will of God, then, keep His laws, 
conform your will to His own in your daily life and you shall grow 
strong and robust in soul—‘unto the perfect man.” Avoid sin more 
carefully than ever this Lent; avoid it, by doing God’s will at all times 
and in all things. 


Revelations that Judge Robinson Moncure of the Corporation 
Court of Alexandria, Va., twelve miles from Washington, has granted 
more than 1,000 divorces since May, 1920, have given rise to a move- 
ment to oust him from the bench. Divorces allowed by Judge Mon- 
cure in 192I—557 in all—were in the ratio of 47.72 for each one 
thousand of the city’s population, or one for every fourth family! 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


BOYS THAT SUCCEED 











’ 


“A new boy came into our office today,” said a wholesale grocery 
merchant to his wife at the supper table. “He was hired by the firm 
at the request of the senior member, who thought the boy gave 
promise of good things. But I feel sure that the boy will be out of 
office in less than a week.” 

“What makes you think so?” inquired his wife. 

“Because the very first thing he wanted to know was just exactly 
how much he was expected to do.” 

“Perhaps you will yet change your mind about him.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” replied the merchant, “but I don’t think so.” 

Three days later the business man said to his wife: “About that 
boy you remember I mentioned two or three days ago. Well, he is 
the best boy who ever entered the store.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“In the easiest way in the world. The first day after the boy be- 
gan to work, he performed very faithfully and systematically the 
exact duties assigned to him, which he had been so careful to have 
explained to him. When he had finished he came to me and said: 
‘Mr. , I have finished all the work, now what can I do?’” 

“IT was a little surprised, but I gave him a little job of work and 
forgot all about him until he came into my room with the question: 
‘What next?’ That settled it for me. He was the first boy that ever 
entered our office who was willing and volunteered to do more than 
was assigned to him. I predict a successful career for that boy as 
a business man.” 





“CHURCH OF THE POOR” 





A non-Catholic contributor to the Manchester Guardian bears 
testimony as follows to the exceptionally strong ground upon which 
the Church can claim the title of being “The Church of the Poor”. 
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“Of the Church of Rome, I would say at once that no one who has 
worked in a Roman Catholic neighborhood, or who has visited regular- 
ly in a hospital, can deny that she has kept her poor faithful to her 
teaching and practice to an extent, not equalled by any other com- 
munity. She has never for a moment fallen into the heresy of regard- 
ing the first duty of the Church to be the improvement of the condi- 
tions of this world. 

“The Church of Rome has never been backward in taking the 
part of the poor. From India to Peru, she has withstood kings, 
princess and governors on behalf of the poor, the oppressed and the 
slave. But she has made it clear that her priests are, first of all, 
ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. And she 
has refused to compromise as to her message. “This is the truth; 
take it or leave it,” has always been her attitude.” 


AN ALCOVE IN THE HALL OF FAME 





Expressive of the high intellectual standards of the Catholic 
Church is the galaxy of professional men, professors, artists, scientists, 
etc., whose superior learning has been attracted by and found sub- 
mission to the Ancient Faith. Though the soul of the humble peasant 
is as valuable in the eyes of the Church as the most crude servant, 
it is no small tribute that she today numbers among her convert chil- 
dren judges, like Hon. Wendall P. Stafford, associate justice of the 
supreme court of the district of Columbia; lawyers like Hon. Albert 
Barnes Boardman of New York City; lecturers of law, like Doctor 
Hannis Taylor of the Catholic University of America; embassadors, 
like Hon. Bellamy Storer; United States Senators, like the Hon. 
George E. Pugh of Ohio; bishops, like Dr. Frederick Joseph Kins- 
man, formerly of Delaware; anatomists, like Dr. Thomas Dwight of 
Harvard; philosophers, like Dr. Moses Hale Douglas; botanists like 
Dr. Edward Lee Greene, of the National Museum at Washington; 
physicists, like Thomas Beesley; oculists, like Dr. George J. Bull; 
astronomers, like Dr. Alfred Doolittle, of recent memory; physicians, 
like Dr. John Ashburton Cutter, of New York City; Army men, like 
Major General Thomas West Sherman; navymen, like Rear Admiral 
William S. Benson; poets, like Father John Banister Tabb and Joyce 
Kilmer; novelists, like Frank H. Spearman and Francis Marion 
Crawford; architects, like Carlton Strong of Pittsburgh; traveloguists, 
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like John L. Stoddard; artists, like Rhode Rambush; decorators, like 
Caryl Colman of New York City; composers, like John Howard 
Payne, author of “Home Sweet Home”; journalists, like Gustaf Vin- 
cent Lindner and John G. Hassard; organists, like Frederick William 
Goodrich of Portland, Oregon; musicians, like Dr. Henry Casper 
Dielman of Baltimore; librarians, like William Stetson Merill of 
Harvard; railroad presidents, like James J. Hill; socialists, like David 
Golstein; bank presidents, like Thomas Payne Thompson of New 
Orleans; and so on. Adding to such as these, the bishops and doctors 
of divinity, rectors, ministers, deacons and other distinguished church 
men—many of whom have already been mentioned—the list presents 
an intellectual quality demanding no further comment. 

An incomplete list of some three thousand distinguished converts 
in America, published some fifteen years ago, contained the names 
of 372 protestant clergymen, 135 of whom became priests; 260 con- 
vert sisters, 115 doctors, 126 lawyers, 45 United States Senators and 
congressmen, 12 governors of states, 180 army and navy officers and 
206 authors, musicians, etc. 


A BOY’S EPIGRAM 





Mrs. Russel Sage taught school in her youth in Philadelphia, and 
a Philadelphia woman, who was once her pupil, said the other day: 

“T remember Miss Slocum, as she was then called, a very intelli- 
gent cheerful, industrious young lady and a great favorite with us all. 

“She had a way of hammering home an idea with an apt anecdote 
that the girls enjoyed hugely. 

“One day in impressing on us the importance of perseverance, 
she said that she knew a little boy who was a remarkably fine skater. 

“She watched the youngster one winter afternoon, do the front 
and back roll, the grapevine and glide, and other feats of tremendous 
difficulty and finally, overcome with enthusiasm, she patted him on 
the back and said: 

“How on earth at your age, did you learn to skate so magnifi- 
ciently ?” 

“By getting up every time I fell down,” was the boy’s simple 
answer. 

And so we might learn many other things. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


OUR FATHER’S FIRST MESSAGE 








“Tell the American people I send them my very sincere and affec- 
tionate blessing and that I shall always have at heart their prosperity 
and welfare. I beg you to let the United States know that all my life 
1 have felt the most sincere admiration for that young and vigorous 
nation. 

“I have read very much about America and have often wished to 
be able to see that marvelous country. Now, of course, that can never 
happen, but I am consoled to think that I can welcome Americans to 
Rome. 

“My one great desire is to help to re-establish peace and harmony 
among all nations. The conference at Washington accomplished much 
toward the pacification of the world. America has shown herself 
most unselfish, both during and since the war. She seems never to 
want anything except what is justly hers. At the same time she is 
always helping the old nations of Europe, which today, more than 
ever, need her co-operation. God bless your country and your people.” 


PIUS XI 





“We have a Pontiff.” Thank God. 

In reality, it matters little who is the Pope or what manner of 
man he is. We know that, for we are certain that Christ is with His 
Church and His Spirit abides with her forever and that He will ever 
preserve her from “all spot or wrinkle”. 

And yet, we know too, that the Church shines more gloriously 
before the world, when the rays that come from the Vatican and the 
wearer of the papal Tiara are bright with wisdom, holiness and power. 
Much easier, we realize, is our own way, in the midst of fellowmen 
who do not so readily distinguish between Church and individual, be- 
tween office and holder. 

Benedict XV, vindicated by his work as the grandest figure of the 
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past decade of years—years of mighty and red events—made us raise 
our heads with noble pride. 

Pius X| comes to the throne the choice of Cardinals endowed with 
holiness of life, zeal for the Church, wisdom of years, honesty of pur- 
pose. That alone would be guaranty for his reign. But we are told 
little traits of him that endear him to us. 

We know that he was human. “Alpine climbing has always been 
a hobby of the new Pope.” 

We know that he is a man of the people. His father was a simple 
weaver in the town of Desio, near Milan. 

He is a man of learning, a scholar, something like Leo XIII. He 
was librarian at Milan and at the Vatican and is author of several 
books. 

He is a man of ability. He passed through every form of pastoral 
work. And ultimately, was taken by Benedict XV into the diplomatic 
service of the Vatican, as Apostolic Visitor and later Nuncio to Poland 
during most trying days. 

He speaks English! And for that, too, we love him. 


LENTEN FOOD 





I am not going to talk about fish or eggs or rice-pudding. I enjoy 
them as much as you do. Though the doctor says they are good for 
us especially in the Spring of the year. We eat too much meat any- 
way. 

But I am going to speak of other Lenten food: food for mind and 
heart—for the soul. 

If our bodies have to fast—let us feed our souls all the more and 
see how stout they shall have grown by Easter. No doubt they have 
grown lean and puny and weak—for they have been starved most of 
the year or fed up on such substanceless things like movies, dances, 
parties, novels and day-dreaming. 

Give the soul a chance—it’s your real self. You are what your 
soul is, not what your face is painted up to be. 

Our Lord Himself has prescribed some good Lenten foods—and 
that in clear, unmistakeable terms. 

And Jesus answered (the tempters) : “It is written that man liveth 
not by bread alone, but my every word of God.” 

Therefore read daily for a brief space—at least a quarter of an 
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hour—the Gospels, the Following of Christ, the Lives of the Saints— 
the life of some saint dear to you. You can get them at your parish 
library if you have none at home. Or you can buy them: for every 
home should have such soul-food. A banker told me one day: “Every 
morning before going to work I see that I get fifteen minutes to read 
the Following of Christ.” It didn’t prevent him from doing his work 
poorly or making a success of his business. And it didn’t make him 
less of a man. 

Therefore, also, go to the Lenten sermons in your Church and hear 
the word of God. 

“Mary kept all these words pondering them in her heart.” Our 
Blessed Lady was accustomed to take this food of the soul. 


MORE LENTEN FOOD 





“And He spoke also a parable to them, that we ought always to 
pray and not to faint.” 

Food is to prevent us from growing faint at work. Our Lord 
speaks of growing faint in the service of God. The food He sug- 
gests is prayer. Pray during Lent more than at other times or at 
least give more attention to the prayers you are in the habit of saying. 

St. James has the same idea of prayer as a food of the soul. “Is 
any among you afflicted? Let him pray.” Prayers will strengthen 
your soul in trouble and adversity; it will make you fit to “grin and 
bear it”. Our Lord, in His anguish, “prayed the longer.” 

But there is a food which our Lord counselled even more strongly, 
if we must not say that He actually commanded it. He was a phy- 
sician, having called Himself that: “They that are well need not the 
physician, but they that are sick.” But since the Fall, all man is sick. 
This is the strengthening food, which He prescribes: 

_“T am the living bread came down from heaven. If any man eat 
of this bread, he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give, 
is my flesh for the life of the world * * * Except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, you shall have life in 
you.” John VI. 51-54. 

This is that bread for which He also taught us to pray: Give us 
this day our daily (supersubstantial) bread. Luke XI. 2. (Matt. VI. 
11.) And the Apostles and early Christians realized the need of it 
and our Lord’s desire so clearly that they “were persevering in the 
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doctrine of the Apostles and in the communication of the breaking of 
the bread.” 

Therefore, receive Communion oftener and with more devotion 
than usual. 


HOLY SEASONS 





But why practice strenuous Christianity during Lent only to be 
more carless, remiss, and thoughtless during the rest of the year? 

That would be the same as if a sickly man watched his diet for a 
month, only to give himself to unrestrained feasting the rest of the 
time. It would mean gout or stomachache for him. 

But that is not the idea of Holy Seasons—seasons of more intense 
devotion, faith and love of God. 

By no means. Why are vacations? To build up depleted forces, 
to strengthen us for the work of the year. Lent is just such a period 
of greater or lesser withdrawal from the interests of the world, to give 
the soul a chance to grow. 

Why exercise or train for a game? To be ready for every emer- 
gency of the game, to strengthen ourselves, give alertness to the mind, 
quickness to the eye, readiness in solving the problems of attack and 
defence. 

“Life is a warfare” and they realize it best who give any thought 
to the salvation of their souls. This is just what Lent and such holy 
seasons are meant to give; to prepare you for every emergency of this 
daily battle. 

It is to arouse anew your interest in your own real life—your 
most important affair in this world: “For what will it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

Moreover, still down the ages rings the call of our Lord: “Do 
penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It is plain talking; 
but for that our Lord was known, so that even the Pharisees said of 
Him: “We know that thou speakest truly and has fear of no man.” 


Of the nineteen members of the new Canadian cabinet, chosen by 
the new premier, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, twelve are Protestant 
and seven are Catholics. This is an adequate representation for the 
Catholic minority and may be regarded as a fair proportional distri- 
bution of cabinet officers. 
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, Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 


The coronation of Pope Pius XI, the 260th successor of St. Peter, 
took place at St. Peter’s, Rome, Sunday, Feb. 12, amid scenes of in- 
describable splendor. Approximately 60,000 people were present in 
the great edifice during the solemn ceremonies, while in the piazza 
without, more than 200,000 had gathered to pay tribute to the Holy 
Father. 





* * * 


The greater newspapers of the country have all expressed them- 
selves in terms of praise and great expectation for the new Pope. The 
New York Times said: “His scholarship, his intellect, his experi- 
ence, and his character are worthy of that majestic office,—the papacy.” 
“Talent, energy, will, and a comprehensive mind are his.” Then it 
goes on to say: “The Church, regarded always ‘sub specie aeter- 
nitatis’ (in its quality of eternity), goes on in its unending and 
ecumenic career. It is not Italian, but universal; and its general 
ecclesiastical policies and powers transcend immeasurably the neces- 
sarily shifting and mutable accidents and compromises of diplomacy.” 

And so also the other papers. 

* * * 

Why he chose the name of “Pius”, was told by the new Pope to 
Cardinal Lualdi: “I was born under a Pius; I came to Rome under 
a Pius; Pius is the name of peace—then Pius shall be my name,” he 
said. 

The Pontiff’s crest consists of a shield in two parts horizontally, 
the upper showing a black eagle with outstretched wings, the lower 
three dots, with the motto: “It passes quickly,”—signifying the rapid 
passing of life. 

The Pope has confirmed the appointment of Cardinal Gasparri 
as papal secretary of state, and the prelates forming the pontifical 
court of Benedict XV. 

* * * 

One result of the papal elections may be a change in the Papal 
Constitution on the time for the Conclave. The interval may be ex- 
tended so as to enable the more distant Cardinals to reach Rome in 
time for the elections. At least, report says that Cardinal Vanutelli 
and other important members of the Sacred College urge such a 
change, and the Pope himself expressed his disappointment that the 
American Cardinals could not be present. 

* * * 

The International Eucharistic Congress which was to be held in 
Rome during the coming May, according to arrangements made by 
Benedict XV, will most probably be held at the stated time by the 
New Pope. 
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The work of Catholic Hospitals and the development of progres- 
sive methods within the institutions conducted by the Catholic Orders 
and organizations, have received high commendation in Chicago and 
vicinity since the first of the year. It is predicted in well-informed 
circles that Catholic Institutions will lead in the National Hospital 
Day demonstrations which will take place May 12, next. 

The growth of the Catholic Hospital Association of the U. S. and 
Canada, has been one of the most important developments of hospital- 
ization during the past year, states the annual forecast and review 
number of “Hospital Management” (Chicago), just issued. Accord- 
ing to this publication, which is international in scope, and which deals 
with the administration problems of hospitals, the Catholic Hospital 
Association introduced an innovation in its 1921 convention which will 
have great weight on other organizations and aid in the development 
of service to the sick. This was the demonstration of a typical staff 
meeting, before a hall packed with physicians and surgeons repre- 
senting all parts of the country. All were visibly impressed by the 
results. 

* * * 


At the recent Knickerbocker Theatre tragedy in Washington D. C., 
when one hundred lost their lives and scores were injured, several 
Catholic priests did heroic work. Among the moving incidents of 
the tragedy was the faith displayed by two students of Georgetown 
University, Brosseau and Peters. 

Brosseau just before his death, led in prayer which was joined 
by everyone within the sound of his voice. They could not see one 
another, these victims who were groping amid the darkness, crushed 
under heavy girders, but they could hear the voice of the young man 
raised in supplication. 

“The others were shrieking and yelling,” said Peters, who was 
rescued, “but when Doc (Brosseau) started to pray, they ceased their 
cries and joined their voices with his. It was for light we prayed, 
for a single ray of light, that would permit us to find our way out of 
that darkness and terror. I heard voices all around me joining in.” 

* * * 


The Chicago Archdiocese, which has claimed the distinction of 
being the largest contributor of any American archdiocese to the 
annual Peter’s Pence collection for the Pope, made another record in 
keeping with its past, this year, according to announcement from the 
chancery office. The total for the parishes within the city was $96,- 
283.15; and those outside the city $17,706.84; with miscellaneous con- 
tributions to bring up the total to $116,385.24. 

* * * 


Attendance at some church would be made compulsory by the en- 
actment of a bill just introduced into the State legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at the instance of Frank P. Bennett, former representative, 
former managing editor at the Boston Daily Advertiser, and member 
of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention and of the Old South 
(Congregational) Church in Boston. The separation of Church and 
State has gone too far, he says. The report of the Inter-church Move- 
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ment last year showed that 75% of the people of this country attend 
no religious services, he pointed out. And if this law is not constitu- 
tional, he continued, let the constitution be amended. 

* * * 

Father Joseph M. Denning, of Marion, Ohio, has been appointed 
consul-general at Tangier, Morocco, by President Harding. His 
Bishop has given him permission to accept the post. Father Denning 
is an old friend of the President. 

* * * 

Richard Callahan of the Christian Brothers School, Waltham, 
Mass., recently hung up another record in typewriting, averaging a net 
speed of 60 words per minute for fifteen consecutive minutes without 
error. He has won every award offered by the Remington and Un- 
derwood companies in New England. 

* * * 

Dr. William H. Hancker, Superintendent of the Delaware State 
Hospital for the Insane, recently advertised for an assistant physician 
for this State institution as follows: 

“Wanted—Second assistant Psysician, male, single, Protestant, 
trained in pathology, and bacteriology * * * etc.” 

Delaware Catholics, who pay their taxes as well as any other citi- 
zens of the State, objected to this introduction of sectarianism. Dr. 
Hancker apologized and withdrew word “Protestant” from the adver- 
tisement. 

* * * 

Notices have been posted all over Ireland calling attention to the 
decree of the Republican Government of Ireland prohibiting the emi- 
gration of Irish citizens except upon securing the specific approval 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs. Those who foster this movement 
argue that if ever Ireland is to occupy its rightful place among the 
nations, Irish boys and girls must stay at home and play their part in 
the upbuilding of the nation and the race. 

* * * 

Steady if slow progress in the growth of Catholicity in England is 
indicated by the Catholic Directory for 1922, just issued.—The Catho- 
lic population of England and Wales is estimated at 1,931,991 against 
1,915,475 a year ago. Children’s haptisms increased from 58,092 to 
77,721; marriages from 21,751 to 23,940; and conversions from 
10,592 to 12,621. 

* * * 

Shortage of priests in France has made Bishop Binnet of Soissons 
call for “lay auxiliaries”. Every locality that has no resident priest 
should have a lay auxiliary, man or woman. Among the duties en- 
trusted to the auxiliaries the most important are: supervision of the 
sick and children to be baptized whose condition gives cause for 
anxiety, with the duty of calling the priest in necessity; care of the 
church or chapel, especially when the Blessed Sacrament is kept there; 
to preside over the services (prayers and hymns) in the absence of a 
priest; and teaching catechism. 
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Some Good Books 





The Parable Book. By the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur. Published by 
Extension Press. Chicago, Ill. Price 
$2.00. 

To review this book is a delight; not 
only in memory of the joy experienced 
while perusing it; but more so in pre- 
vision of the joy it will bring to its 
readers. 

Children again tell of the Lord that 
loved them so dearly, and gladly we 
recall that Palm-Sunday when they 
sang His praises as He entered the 
Holy City. 

Parents will rejoice to see their 
homes blessed by the Presence of Him 
that said: “When two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there I 
am in the midst of them.” Sweet in 
deed are those sacred names of Father 
and Mother and Brother and Sister; 
but far more beautiful do they become 
when the golden rays falling from the 
Sacred Heart shed the lustre of 
heaven around them. 

Priests interested in the Boy Scout 
Movement will find a Boy Scout ideal 
radiant with all the charms of genuine 
American boyhood, but also invested 
with the halo of grace, of virtue fire- 
tried, and leading to the Altar of God 
and tre priesthood. 

The author spent “untumbered 
hours of study over the pages written 
by masters in biblical knowledge.” We 
are convinced the autor als» spent 
heurs of prayer near the Tabernacle 
and sought to translate in warm and 
cheery pictures the wish >f the Sacred 
Heart: Let the little children come to 
me. Away with the movies, adieu to 
fairy tales. Here is :omething lovelier 
and loftier. 

Lamps of Fire. By Marian Nes- 
bitt. Published by Matre & Co, 
Chicago. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


A short but interesting novel written 
in the first person singular. Its theme 
is the development of Molly Des- 
mond’s life and romance. Left an 
orphan in babyhood, she was reared by 
an uncle, a priest, who on his deathbed 


sends her to a refined French woman 
to receive further education. Sudden- 
ly there comes a request for her to re- 
turn to the home of her guardian, 
Lord Rossall, upon whose family rests 
a dire prophecy—the Doom of Rossall. 


On a farewell visit to a favorite 
chapel in France, she chances to meet 
Rex Fortescue, who proves a chival- 
rous knight rescuing her from a pre- 
dicament. When they meet again, Rex 
unconsciously occasions the fulfillment 
of the Doom of Rossall and likewise 
its passing away. 


The Boy Knight. By Rev. Martin 
J. Scott, S. J. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay Street, 
New York. Price $1.50. 


Father Scott is convinced that 
Knighthood did not pass away when 
the last knight laid aside his heavy 
steel armor with its visored helmet and 
hung up his glittering sword. During 
nearly a quarter of a century of social 
work in New York, he has come 
across many a spiritual knight wear- 
ing a serge cap and knickerbockers, 
who gained victories as deserving of 
praise as the glorious deeds of the days 
of chivalry. 

Frank Mulvy is the Boy Knight por- 
trayed in this, Father Scott’s first 
novel. He was a frshman at Regal, a 
member of the football team, and the 
secretary of Father Boone’s Club for 
Boys. The week following the spite- 
ful wrecking of the club rooms teems 
with adventure and mystery, and 
Frank must bear the brunt of the 
blame. At times his courage wavers 
and defeat is imminent. But victory 
comes at last; Frank wins his spurs 
and is knighted—on the football field. 

The story is told in the terse, dra- 
matic style that marks the author’s 
books on Philosophy and Sociology. 
The book itself is handsomely bound 
in red cloth with gold stamping, and 
contains eight full-page illustrations. 
Parents and teachers will find it a wel- 
come addition to the home or the 
school library. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Willie finally persuaded his aunt to 
play train with him. The chairs were 
arranged in line and he issued orders. 
“Now, you be the engineer and I'll be 
the conductor. Lend me your watch 
and get up into the cab.” 

Then he hurried down the platform 
time-piece in hand. “Pull out there, 
you red-headed, pie-faced jay,” he 
shouted. 

“Why, Willie, his aunt exclaimed in 
amazement. 

“That’s right, chew the rag,” he re- 
torted. “Pull out; we're five minutes 
late already.” 

Willie’s parents had to forbid his 
playing down by the tracks. 


“Johnny,” said his mother severely, 
“some one has taken a big piece of 
ginger cake out of the pantry.” 
Johnny blushed guiltily and fidgeted 
around. 

“Oh Johnny!” she exclaimed, “I 
didn’t think it was in you!” 

“It ain’t all,” replied Johnny; “part 
of it’s in Elsie.” 


A teacher had been telling her class 
of boys that recently worms had be- 
come so numerous that they destroyed 
the crops, and it was necessary to im- 
port the sparrow to exterminate them. 
The sparrows multiplied very fast and 
were gradually driving away our native 
birds. 

Johnny was apparently very inatten- 
tive, and the teacher, thinking to catch 
him napping, said: 

“Johnny, which is worse, to have 
worms or sparrows?” 

Johnny hesitated a moment and then 
replied: “Please, I never had the spar- 
rows.” 


A Japanese “boy” came to the home 


of a minister in Los Angeles recently. 


and applied for a position. Now it 
happened that the household was al- 
ready well supplied with servants, so 
the minister’s wife said, “I am sorry, 
but we really haven’t enough work to 
keep another boy busy.” 

“Madam,” said the Oriental politely, 


“I am sure that you must have. You 
may not know what a little bit of work 
it takes to keep me employed.” 


“T don’t know whether to accept this 
testimonial or not,” mused the hair re- 
storer man. 

“What’s the matter with it?” de- 
manded the advertising manager. 

“Well,” explained the boss, “the 
man writes: ‘I used to have three bald 
spots on the top of my head, but since 
using one bottle of your hair restorer 
I have only one.’” 


Mistress—Have you swept under the 
carpet? 

Maid—Yes, mum! I sweep every- 
thing under the carpet! 


An old woman, after waiting in a 
confectionery store for about 10 min- 
utes, grew grossly impatient at the lack 
of service. Finally she rapped sharply 
on the counter. “Here, young lady,” 
she called, “who waits on the nuts?” 

A traveler, on leaving a_ certain 
hotel, said to the proprietor: “Pardon 
me, but with what material do you 
stuff the beds in your establishment?” 

“Why,” said the landlord, proudly, 
“with the best straw to be found in 
the whole country.” 

“That,” returned the traveler, “is 
very interesting. I now know whence 
the straw came that broke the camel’s 
back.” 


Rushin’ Bill was in court charged 
with exceeding the auto speed limit. 
“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
the judge. “Didn’t you read the signs 
along the road?” 

“Sure!” replied Bill, “they read ‘Fine 
for speeding!’ ” 





Did you know there was a murder 
in this hotel today? 

No, was there? 

Yes, a paperhanger hung a border. 

Maybe it was only a roomer. 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the ede 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. ne Parish, New Orleans, 
BES sbs0sskdcsscrsssieseoeamee praiesnones $3,507.46 


Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.) .. 2,057.27 
Burse of Our Lady of oe — ~ sang Parish. 


Denver, Colo.) . nae sieeve ciscee et 492.00 
Burse of Our jal of Perpetual Help “ St panne 
CPemeaa, GAR) occ ccvcsccvcnses anes eae ernN eee 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of oeieiiat Help siting City, Mo.) -+ 1,507.00 


Burse in Memory of Father Brown..............seeseeees $3,958.50 
Burse of St. Joseph... cccccccicccccvccccccscccs leeweeet 577.00 
Burse of St. Francis Assisi........ Seberonessecesaeemanes + 1,007.50 
Beatae GE the LAG PROWE? 6 oc ccccciccccccccccccccseseeses 2,424.00 
Burse of St. Thomas the Apostle. ..........ccscccswcccees 201.00 
OE Fy I os conn cnr iis ccvccsssesviansevexenciea 226.00 
I I i ccccccccccees eosdandeendeeseternnns 506.00 
Burse of St. Anne.............0+ TUT TTT TT CTT TT TTT see. 1§2,60 
Burse of St. Gerard........ wiereiginnnal oasesesenee wees §18.00 
Bee OE TN TE, «0 ccc sccccncatesescescnsapsacces 131.00 
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FOR EVERY BOY 
The Boy Knight 

By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 
Price, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


TESTIMONY TO THE 
TRUTH 


By Rev. H. P. Smyth 
Prise, $1.50 


For the Children:— 


THE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN CITY 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, postpaid, $2.65 


Books 


Hor Parish, School and Gowe Libraries 

















‘‘A Dollar Book’’:— 


LAMPS OF FIRE 
By Marion Nesbitt 


Price, $1.00, 


A Best Seller 
BIRD-A-LEA 
By Clementia 
Price, post-paid, $1.50 


THE BOY WHO CAME 
BACK 


By John Talbot Smith. 


Price, postpaid, $1.35. 


Splendid for Girls: — 
MOSTLY MARY 
By Clementia. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
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